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ABSTRACT 

This fastback examines the instructional and 
administrative benefits of year-round education and describes schools 
currently operating on a year-round schedule. Instructional benefits 
of year-round education for gifted, average, and remedial students 
are cited in a brief introductory article. Other benefits, discussed 
in more detail, include relief from overcrowded facilities, 
additional compensation for teachers, enhancement of the teaching 
profession, reduction of teacher burnout, cost savings, improved 
teacher and student attendance, reduced vandalism, and improved 
opportunities for student employment. A series of possible year-round 
plans are next described: 45-15 singie-track; 45-15 multi-track; 
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guinmester plan; concept 6 plan; five-track, five-term plan; and a 
flexible all-year plan. Remaining sections discuss teachers* and 
parents' reactions to the year-round concept and considerations for 
bringing about change. The final section presents profiles of 
year-round education in action at selected elementary, middle, and 
high schools. A 15-item bibliography is included. (TE) 
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Introduction 



Thoughtftil observers both in and outside of the education commu- 
nity are challenging the traditional school-year calendar in the United 
States. They raise such questions as: Why do America's schools con- 
tinue a school calendar that interrupts formal instruction for up to 
three months at a time? Are there ways to reorganize the school year 
so that summer learning loss is reduced? Can remediation of learn- 
ing problems occur at periodic intervals other than during traditional 
summer school classes? 

The September-June calendar followed in most of the nation's 
schools is outmoded instructionally and difficult to defend academi- 
cally. A fact often overlooked is that this calendai was never designed 
for instructional reasons in the first place. Rather, it was created to 
support the agricultural economy of the early 1800s. What is the justifi- 
cation for continuing a nineteenth-century, agricultural-based school 
calendar in an urban-suburban nation only a few years away from 
the 21st century? How many students were required to bring in the 
harvest last summer? Shouldn't we instead be asking questions about 
students who have too little to do during the long summer vacation 
- those who youth workers, recreation leaders, and police officers 
tell us are unsupervised, unoccupied, and unemployed for much of 
the summer? 

Funhermore, the U.S. labor force is less influenced by the grow- 
ing seasons than ever before. As a result, lifestyle changes make it 



possible to take vacations throughout the year. To the consternation 
of many educators, families with children in school increasingly witli- 
draw their children at various times throughout the year in order to 
take advantage of seasonal vacation opportunities. 

There are other issues that should cause us to question the continu- 
ing use of the September-June calendar. These include: 1) limited 
financial resources to fund all the education projects deemed good 
and worthy by educators and the need to distribute those resources 
in efficient and creative ways; 2) competition tor the same tax dol- 
lars by various government agencies, each of which asserts that it 
is doing good things for people, and 3) a growing student enrollment 
in many parts of the country, which must be housed in existing facil- 
ities. In all of these instances, pressure is growing to maximize the 
use of available tax dollars. In short, there is a growing demand by 
the U.S. taxpayer for government, including the public schools, to 
do a better job of providing services to people with existing resources. 

One solution to the problems listed above is the year-round school 
providing year-round education. Year-round education is an inclu- 
sive term that may include 1) a reorganization of the standard 180-day 
instructional year so that learning continuous throughout the year, 
2) an administrative arrangement known as multi-tracking, which al- 
lows an over-enrollment of students in limited space by dividing the 
student population into equal groups, wi .h some students in attendance 
while others are on vacation, and 3) an extension of the school year, 
providing np to 240 days of instruction annually. 

This fastback will examine the instructional and administrative ben- 
efits of year-round education and will describe schools currently oper- 
ating on a year-round schedule. As we shall see» year-round education 
has many kinds of calendars. It is contemporary and it is flexible. 
It is instructionally sound and it has shown its worth fiscally. Year- 
round education is currently operating In more than 400 schools in 
some form and is here to stay . The authors believe that its implemen- 
tation on a broad scale is likely to continue into the foreseeable ftiture. 
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Instructional Benefits of Year-Round Education 



Many educators have long questioned a system that permits a three- 
month disruption of the formal learning process. Because learning 
is sequential and continuous, educators over the years have devel- 
oped curricula tiiat assume sequence and continuity. Yet the 
September-June calendar interrupts continuity in tiie surrmier montiis, 
thus tiie subsequent need for extensive review in September and Oc- 
tober. Such review wastes time that could more profitably be used 
by students, whetiier at t^le top of tiie achievement scale or tiie bottom. 

A schoors most able students learn continuously in school and out 
of school; they learn because of us and in spite of us. Nevertheless, 
a more continuous flow of instruction throughout the year would en- 
hance their learning. The same situation holds true for the least able 
students. These students learn best by a continuous pattern of teach- 
ing, practice, reteaching, and more practice, until they finally grasp 
the concepts being taught. The long summer vacation disrupts tiie con- 
tinuous learning pattern needed by the slower student. Average stu- 
dents are likewise ill-served by tiie September-June calendar. The four 
to six weeks of review that teachers commonly offer in September 
and October for the benefit of slower students is largely wasted time 
for the average student. In this era of tiie effective schools movement, 
it is difficult to justify two or three weeks of time wasted on review 
not needed by average and above-average students in the heterogene- 
ous class. 
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In many stales an increasing number of students come from homes 
where English is not the primary language. We know that proficien- 
cy in language requires formal instruction on a continuous basis. A 
long summer vacation disrupts this formal training. For most students, 
the language of summer is the language of the family and communi- 
ty, whether it be English or another language. Three months away 
from formal instruction curtails students learning a new language, 
whether they be English-speaking students learning Spanish, Spanish- 
speaking students learning English, or any student learning any new 
language. 

School districts with more than a decade of experience with year- 
round education report that their students do as well as or better than 
their September-June cohorts, regardless of the type of year-round 
calendar used. Moreover, not a single school that has implemented 
year-round education has experienced a drop in achievement because 
of its implementation. For example, student achievement scores in 
the large Los Angeles Unified School District's year-round schools 
show a higher rate of gain than comparable September-June schools 
in the district. Houston's year-round schools have similarly shown 
improved achievement scores. The Oxnard (California) School Dis- 
trict, a middle-sized district, likewise has shown achievement gains 
for Its year-round students compared to its September-June students 
In each of these districts a majority of students in the year-round 
schools are from minority groups, yet they have realized achieve- 
ment gains that are clear and unmistakable. Also, significant achieve- 
ment gains have been realized in year-round schools v/here white 
students are in the majority. Provo (Utah) City Schools report achieve- 
ment gains in their year-round students, as have schools in middle- 
class communities in other stales. 

By effective use of students vacation periods, called intersessions 
in the year-round education lexicon, it is possible to provide immediate 
remediation as well as enrichment for students. Intersessions can be 
used for students needing remedial help in reading, math, spelling, 



study skills, and writing without waiting for the traditiona' -^ake-up 
courses typically offered in summer school. Several year-round dis- 
tricts have developed inlercsting enrichment intersessions, including 
specialized and concentrated programs in the arts, sciences, and lo- 
cal government. The potential that imersession time offers for im- 
proving student achievement and for enriching the curriculum Is a 
major instructional benefit of year-round education. 

Based on several years of experience, year-round education propo- 
nents arc convinced that the concept is good for all students, whether 
gifted or remedial, whether middle class or lower class, whether white 
or any other ethnic group. Proponents would argue further that ev- 
cry school in this nation - elementary, middle, or secondary - ought 
to move away from a September-June calendar and tov«ard a year- 
round, continuous mode of instruction. Vacations arc important, but 
they do not have to be three months Jong. They can come in shorter, 
less disruptive blocks of time. Education is aiso important, therefore,' 
the potential instructic.^ benefits ^^l i-cstructurcd school year should 
cau-e educators to give serious consideration to (he year-round 
concept. 
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Other Benefits of Year-Round Education 



In addition to the instructicnal benefits described in the previous chap- 
ter, there are several other benefits of the year-round concept. This 
chapter will discuss some of the more important ones. 

Relief from Overcrowded Facilities 

A multi -track, year-round schedule is one way of handling the prob- 
lem of over-enrollment in limited facilities. With this form of schedul- 
ing, students are divided into equal groups, with most students 
attending school while others are on vacation. When vacationing stu- 
dents return, another group takes its vacation. The following exam- 
ple shows how such scheduling would work. 

Suppose 1,000 students are enrolled in a school with a rated capac- 
ity for only 750 in attendance at one time. The administrator c ganizes 
the total number of students into four groups of 250 each for a total 
of 1,000. Three of the groups, or 750 students, are in school at one 
time and the fourth group is on vacation. When the vacationing group 
returns, another group of 250 goes on vacation. Thus, there are never 
more than 750 students in the school at one time. The stated capacity 
limits are observed, but a gi eater number of students can be served 
m a given school. Year-round scheduling plans are described in greater 
detail in the next chapter. 
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Additional Compensation of Teachers 



Teachers who work in year-round schools have opportunities to earn 
additional compensation. For example, teachers who are on their 
scheduled vacations of three or four weeks can serve as substitutes, 
if they so choose, for other teachers who are on another schedule in 
their same school or for teachers on a September-June calendar school 
in the same district or in a nearby district. Continuing the example, 
year-round teachers on their scheduled vacation of three weeks can 
play for a week, be a substitute teacher for a week, and then play 
for another week before returning to their regular assignment. Sub- 
stituting in this pattern, teachers can easily work four to nine extra 
weeks each year, thus supplementing their basic contractual income. 

In addition to serving as substitutes, year-round teachers may also 
request an extended contract year. Teachers desiring longer contracts 
can request to teach intersessions (the equivalent of teaching summer 
school); to take on special assignments other than classroom teach- 
ing, such as developing new curricula or instructional materials, or 
to continue teaching on other year-round tracks. The flexible options 
provided by the year-round schedule could solve two common prob- 
lems of the profession, having a cadre of qualified substitutes availa 
ble when they are needed and providing professional work for teachers 
who would otherwise seek summer employment out of their fields 
and often at much lower pay. 



Enhancing the Teaching Profession 

Because salaries in the teaching profession have traditionally been low 
compared to other professioi'S, many bright college students have been 
discouraged from entering it. Higher salaries resulting from extended 
year contracts or more teaching days enhances the profession and could 
attract higli caliber college graduates to consider teaching as 
a career. Also, with better salaries, more persons will enter the profession, 
thus alleviating the predicted shortage of teachers in the near ftiture. 




Reducing Teacher Burnout 

Year-round education calendars allow for breaks in different parts 
of the school year. The long summer vacation of the September-June 
calendar is broken up into smaller but equal parts. This gives teachers 
time off in each season of the year, rather than only during the hectic 
summer months when most people vacation. With more frequent breaks, 
teachers can relax, travel, study , and pursue a variety of other recreational 
acti\;ties, which ma> reduce the stress factors that lead to eventual burnout. 

Cost Savings 

There have been several studies on the potentid cost savings of year-round 
education. Conclusions indicate that multi -track calendar programs 
have the potential fo- saving a school district money in both operat- 
ing and capital outlay costs. Oxnard, California, a middle-sized dis- 
trict, reports that Its multi-track, year round programs save the district 
appro;.imatcly $1,000,000 annually in operating costs and has already 
saved the district $5,000,000 in unneeded capital outlay costs, a fig- 
ure that will increase to $10,000,000 over a four-year period. 

Improved Teacher and Student Attendance 

Most year-round education districts report that both teacher and 
.student attendance has improved in those schools where the year-round 
schedule has been implemented. San Diego, Houston, Oakland, and 
Oxnard all report higher attendance figures in their year-round schools 
than in their September-June schools. The reason for the improved 
attendance seems to be associated with the more frequent vacation 
periods. With more frequent vacations, teachers seem to have less 
need to use sick-leave days for rest and recuperation. Also, students 
seem more eager to return to school to see friends after a short vaca- 
tion period. 



Reduced Vandalism 



Several districts, including San Diego, Houston, Los Angeles, and 
Chula Vista, California, have reported reduced vandalism costs after 
implementation of year-round education. Two factors seem to con- 
tribute to this reduction in vandalism. First, because the building is 
in almost continuous use, there are fewer days when it is unattended 
by school personnel. Most vandalism occurs when school buildings 
are unoccupied. Second, because of the more frequent vacation peri- 
ods, there seems to be less tension between students and the school, 
thereby lessening provocation for vandalism. 

Improved Opportunities for Student Employment 

Opportunies for student employment can be enhanced in commu- 
nities using the year-round concept, because students are available 
for jobs throughout the year, not just in the summer months when 
there are too many students competing for too few part-time jobs. 
Community leaders may wish to rethink whether it is wise public policy 
to graduate several million students each June, forcing them to com- 
pete for limited jobs at the same time. Year-round education has enough 
flexibility so that students could be graduated throughout the year, 
thus reducing the intense competition for the same jobs that occurs 
each June. 
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The Various Year-Round Plans 



Ihe year-round education concept provides several options for re- 
structuring the school year to provide better education for students. 
This chapter includes descriptions and examples of year-round calen- 
dars that have been designed by school districts across the nation. 
Many of the existing year-round calendc: ^ realign the school year 
into periods of instruction followed by vacation (called intersession). 
Other calendars extend the school jear to provide more days or to 
provide greater availability of instruction. Space permits describing 
only a fev/ of the most commonly used calendars. Other kinds of 
calendars are possible, educators should be encouraged to design 
their own schedules to meet local conditions. 

45-15 Single-Track Plan 

One of the easiest plans to implement at either the elementary or 
secondary level is the 45-15 single-track calendar. This plan divides 
the year into four nine-week terms, separated by four three-week va- 
cations or intersessions. Students and teachers attend school for nine 
weeks (45 days), then they take a three-week vacation (15 days). This 
sequence of sessions and vacations repeats four times each year, thus 
providing the usual 36 weeks or 180 days of school. Figure 1 on page 
17 shows how the calendar year is divided. Note that four additional 
weeks each year are allocated to winter holida>s, spring vacation, 
and national, state, or local holidays. 
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Figure 1 

45-15 SINGLE TRACK PLAN 
(or 45-15 Block Plan) 



TRACK A 
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In implementing the 45-15 Single-Track Plan, it is not always pos- 
sible to be consistent because of the way legal and local holidays fall. 
Most terms will follow the 45-15 day sequence, but other terms might 
have a 47-13 day arrangement or a len-week/four-week sequence around 
the Thanksgiving and winter holiday (Christmas) periods. 

The clear advantages of a 45-15 calendar over the September- June 
calendar are: 

1. Provides consistent pacing of instruction. 

2. Breaks up long three-month summer vacation, thus reducing 
learning loss. 

3. Costs approximately the same as the September-June calendar. 

4. Provides vacation in each season of the year. 

5. Allows flexible time for substituting if a teacher wants to work 
a longer contract year. 

The disadvantages of this calendar are: 

1 . Does not coincide with the September-June calendar schools 
in the district. 

2. Requires more beginnings and endings of instructional peri- 
ods than do some other year-round calendars. 

In planning instructional time allotments in the 45-15 calendar, 
educators must recognize that each semester has two nine-week seg- 
ments, or quarters, for instruction. Each instructional block will have 
its own grading period, with a total of four grading pgriods each 
year. The 45-day instructional period could be one unit of nine weeks, 
or it could be broken up into three 3-week units. 

The 15-day period in which students do not attend school is called 
intersession. This period may be used for vacation, or teachers and 
students may choose to spend the intersession for special one-, two-, 
or three-week programs. Intersessions may be used for traditional 
curricular offerings, either remedial or enrichment, or for elective 
on-campus or off-campus learning opportunities. The programming 
potential of intersessions is one the instructional advantages of the 
45-15 Plan. 



45-15 Multi-Track Plan 



Some school districts have used the year-round concept in situa- 
tions where there is an over-enrollment of students for the available 
space. Using the same model as the 45-15 single-track concept pre- 
sented above, administrators can modify it to combine several groups 
(tracks) of students in such a way that available space increases by 
20% to 50% without building new facilities. 

In the 45-15 Multiple-Track Plan, students are normally divided 
into two to four groups, depending on enrollment. For example, in 
a four-track version of the plan, while groups A, B, and C, are in 
school, group D is on vacation. When D returns, A goes on vaca- 
tion. The rotation continues every three weeks, thus providing for 
25% additional space in the school. Each track has its own 45-15 schedule 
of nine weeks in school and three weeks on vacation. Teachers usually 
follow the track schedule of their students; however, they can be reassigned 
to another track, thereby lengthening their contract year and earning 
a larger salary. Figure 2 on page 20 shows how this plan works. 

In addition to the advantages of the 45-15 Single-Track Plan men- 
tioned earlier, three additional advantages can be cited for the multi- 
track version: 

1. Allows a minimum of 180 days of instruction. 

2. Can increase a schooFs capacity by up to 50%, depending on 
the number of tracks used. 

3. Contributes to substantial savings in both operational and capital 
outlay costs. 

Additional disadvantages beyond those mentioned for the single-track 
plan are: 

1. Requires a greater amount of moving from room to room if 
a teacher is assigned to "rove** between tracks. 

2. Requires a greater amount of shared space for storage of teacher 
and pupil materials. 
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Figure 2 
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45-15 MULTIPLE TRACK PLAN 
(or 45-15 Staggered Plan) 




Track in session ^ 
Track not in session 



Y-rJ^r^" ' ^ ^ Winter vacation (includes entire student body and staff) 



3. Requires additional planning of schedules and more commu- 
nication between those on-lrack (in school) and those off-track 
(out of iChool). 

Instructional considerations for this plan are similar to the single- 
track plan. Instruction will consist of four quaners, each nine weeks 
long, with four grading penodb. Instrjctional units may be for the 
entire quarter or may be broken into shorter units within each quar- 
ter. In either plan, intersession remains a significant program option 
for sither remediation or enrichment. 

60-20 Plan 

This plan is a variation of the 45- 15 schedule, with students attending 
school for 60 days and then vacationing for 20 days. StuJ^nts rotate 
through the year until they have had three 60-d.ay termi, \nd three 
20-day vacations. The 60-20 Plan can be varied to take account of 
holidays and state attendance regulations. It can be conducted in either 
a single-track or a multiple-track format. This plan has become a good 
compromise for those who want longer teaching and vacation peri- 
ods and are not wedded to the traditional semester or quarter calendars. 

68-15 Plan 

This plan borrows from both the 45- 15 and 60-20 plans in that the 
instructional period is 60 days and the vacation period is 15 days. 
By rearranging the instructional days, a common summer vacation 
of fJiree to four weeks can be given to all students and faculty. It is 
usually implemented with five tracks available to students. 

90-30 Plan 

This schedule includes two 90-day semesters separated by a 30-day 
vacation period. Schools are closed during the traditional winter holiday 
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period and spring vacation. As in the 45-15 and 60-20 plans, this 
calendar can be conducted as either a single-track plan or a multi- 
track plan. 

Trimester Plan 

The Trimester Plan uses three instnictional periods of 60 days each 
rather than two semesters of 90 days each. This plan is similar to 
the 60-20 Plan, but the vacation (intersession) periods are more flex- 
ible and may vary from two to six weeks, depending on the calendar 
adopted by the community. 

Quarter Plan 

One of the best known plans, and perhaps the easiest to understand, 
is the quarter system. It was the first year-round calendar implemented 
in the early 1900s after the nationwide adoption of the common nine- 
month school year. Some colleges use this plan. The Quarter Plan 
divides the calendar into four 12-week periods in fall, winter, spring, 
and summer. Students may select, or be assigned to, any combina- 
tion of three of the four quarters. They may attend the fourth quarter 
on a voluntary basis, either on or off campus. The curriculum is or- 
ganized so that each quarter is a separate entity. A course begins and 
ends with each 12-week period. For e;tample, social studies and English 
programs may offer a series of separate but related courses. Subject 
areas requiring sequential treattment such a.^* mathematics will be offered 
in each of the four quarters to complete a year of work. 

Quinmester Plan 

The Quinmester Plan divides the school year into five parts, with 
students required to attend four of the five parts. This calendar is most 
often used at the secondary level for grades nine through 12. The 
i^'^hool year may range up to 220 days, with vacation periods averag- 



ing about seven weeks. The quinmester plan often operates on a 
single-track pattern. 

Concept 6 Plan 

Concept 6 has been used successfully at both the elementary and 
secondary levels. It is particularly useful when there is lack of space. 
It requires that students be divided into thsee groups, with one group 
always on vacation, thus releasing a considerable amount of space 
for instructional use. A high school built for 1,600 students can house 
2,400 under a Concept 6 three-track plan. It also can be administered 
in a single-track pattern. The Concept 6 Plan calls for six terms of 
approximately 43 days each. Students attend four of the ;5ix terms 
but must attend two of their four terms consecutively. For example, 
Group A begins in July for its first 43-day term; it is then joined by 
Group B for another 43 days. Group C enters, but Group A, having 
completed its 86 days, goes on vacation for 43 days. 

The plan provides for 160 or more days each year. In states where 
175 or more days of attendance are required, additional days can be 
completed by over-lapping the groups on half-day sessions the first 
and last day of each term, by independent study and intersession pro- 
grams, or by creative off-campus group activities. In states that man- 
date the number of minutes per year in various subjects as a substitute 
for the number of days. Concept 6 can operate effectively by extend- 
ing the minutes of instruction each day so that the total accumulation 
of minutes equals the minimum number of days required by tl-iC state. 

Five-Track, Five-Term Plan 

The Five-Track, Five-Term Plan divides the school year into five 
terms of 45 days each. There are five terms in each track. Students 
attend four of the five for a total of 180 days of instruction annually. 
This plan is used only on a multi-track basis. It provides for a com- 
mon summer break of approximately three weeks for all students. 
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Flexible All-Year Plan 



The Flexible All-Year Plan is gaining in popularity with various 
kinds of alternative schools. Basically, this plan calls for school to 
be open for instruction approximately 240 days per year, although, 
theoretically, a school year could be longer in sta.es where Saturday 
and Sunday are now legal school days. Students are required to at- 
tend the minimum number of days designated by each state. 

To operate this plan, teachers must be willing to individualize learning. 
Students have three choices: I) they may attend all days the school 
is open for additional learning opportunitiCv . even though only ISO 
may be required; 2) they may attend only the required 175-180 days 
and spread these days over the 240 that Instruction is available; or 
3) if a family needs or insists on the traditional nine-month calendar, 
the student can start by a set date in September and finish in June, 
completing 180 days after the student's program iias begun. 

Designing New Calendars 

Those wishing to rethink the instructional year can come up with 
their own designs for a new calendar plan. The basic considerations 
in the design are these: 

1. Block out weekends, if these are not to be used. 

2. Be aware of legal/local holidays. 

3. Consider all 12 months for scheduling purposes. 

i . Consider state and district minimums for the instructional days 
per year. 

5. Provide opportunities for intersessions. 

6. Provide adequate time for intersessions. 

7. Include staff development days. 

8. Review impact of scheduling on facilities. 
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How Do Teachers React to 
the Year-Round Concept? 

Teachers' reactions to the year-round concept vary. Some become 
avid proponents for changing the traditional school calendar because 
tbey are convinced that a more continuous learning sequence is ad- 
vantageous to students. Others will oppose the concept because they 
are reluctant to give up their long summer vacation, which they sec 
as a fringe benefit of teaching. 

Questions asked by undecided teachers arc: How will year-ro' ^ J 
education affect my contract? Will I be required to teach 12 months? 
What alterations in the curriculum will be required? Through inser- 
vice sessions or small group meetings, a knowledgeable educator can 
answer these and other queslions and explain the year-round calen- 
dar. Teachers soon learn that pa) schedules and contracts remain sub- 
stantially unchanged, that teachers are usually required to teach the 
same number of contract days as teachers in the traditional September- 
June calendar, and that the prospect of extended teaching time is avail- 
able if they choose to work more days. 

When made aware of the instnctional opportunities provided with 
the adoption of a new calendar, teachers become excited about the 
potential for enrichm-^nt and remediation. This enthusiasm becomes 
contagious as teachers exchange ideas. They become colleagues in 
a search for better ways of organizing instruction. Teacher talk turns 
to such comments as: T plan to change my presentation of social studies 
concepts. I have always wanted to try this and now I can. The inter- 
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mittent vacations cause me to look for logical breaks and cohesive 
units in the subject matter.*' 

As teachers move into the revised calendar year, they realize that 
the learning rates of their students change. They say that they do not 
have to spend as much time for review and reteaching and that their 
students retain more information after coming back from a brief vacation 
period. It is a frequent experience to hear a teacher tell that upon re- 
turn from a month's vacation, students remember what story they are 
to begin reading, or to hear teachers engage in Triendly banter about 
how well their students are doing each time they return from a break. 

Some teachers initially worry that the lack of a full summer vaca- 
tion break may make it ; /Jtc Jitucult for them to pursue an advanced 
Qjgree or additional crcd^ru'C? :s at a college or university. However, 
experience with year-round education over the past decade indicates 
that most teachers can find graduate programs suitable to their schedules. 
More and more universities in areas where year-round education has 
been initiated are offering courses at night, on weekends, in three- 
week blocks at the school site, and at extension centers in the com- 
munity, as well as on campus. 

Another concern of teachers is that standardized testing of students 
in year-round programs be on a parity with other students in the dis- 
trict attending September-June calendar schools. To achieve such parity, 
it is important that those responsible for setting test dates be alert to 
the number of instructional days year-round students have had be- 
fore designating exact dates. 

In many, but not all, multi-track, year-round schools, teachers must 
change rooms periodically as teachers and students arrive and depart 
according to the schedule of their assigned track. Under these cir- 
cumstances teachers express concern about storage of supplies and 
about the availability of supplies throughout the year. It takes careful 
administrative planning to work with teachers in these situations. Building 
administrators can help by anticipating storage needs and providing 
them, by planning for room changes, and by setting a cooperative 
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tone among the staff. Teachers sometimes speak of the need for hav- 
ing their own rooms, buc the overcrowding faced by many districts 
may preclude that possibility. 

Some teachers express concern initially about the possibiUty of eventual 
burnout on the part of both teaching staff and students. In practice 
this has not happened. Rather, many teachers report that the year- 
round calendar gives them personal opportunities not previously avail- 
able, such as winter vacations for skiing, fall tours to experience the 
changing landscape, intensive art activities during a museum's win- 
ter program schedule, and a chance to see their own sons and daugh- 
ters at work the classroom. 

In summary, one might say that teachers' reactions to year-round 
education depend on their personality, their ability to be flexible and 
adjust, and their eagerness for change. Teachers who have experienced 
the new calendar year believe in the motto of Janowski School, an 
elementary year-round school in Houston, Texas: "Where Learning 
Never Stops." 
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How Do Parents React to 
the Year-Round Concept? 

Some parents, when they first learn that their child's school may 
be converting to a year-round program, oppose the concept, believ- 
ing that their cnild will be forced into 12 months of school with no 
time off. Others view 12 months of school as a blessing, believing 
their child will move through the grades at a faster pace. Obviously, 
both perceptions of year-round schools are erroneous. 

Once parents understand the concept of year-round education with 
its intersessions, their initial views change. They usually ^,0 though 
a period of questioning to see whether the calendar's cycles suit their 
family's lifestyle. With single-track, year-round education, family 
disruptions are minimal. But in schools considering a multi-track calen- 
dar, the first question parents usually ask is, "On what track will my 
child be placed?" A second question quickly TJlowi when parents 
with several school-age children want to know whether all their chil- 
dren will be or can be placed on the same track. These questions can 
be answered quickly by building administrators or the program co- 
ordinator if they have carefully thought through the options needed 
to serve the needs of students and their parents. 

In most instances, parents have a choice of tracks so that siblings 
can be kept together on the same track. Occasionally, parents request 
that siblings be placed on different tracks, so that they may have more 
time to interact with each child one-on-one. Parents of high school 
students sometimes question whether their children will graduate on 
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time and have an adequate selection of courses in eaoh track. The 
answer is affirmative in both instances. Parents who ask about scheduling 
of extracurricular activities are relieved to find that these activities 
are affected very little by a year-round schedule. Working parents 
of elementary children ask whether child care will be available year 
round. Experience from year-round education communities indicates 
that the availability of child care follows the public school calendars, 
and it is available when needed. 

Something important happens to parents as they examine how an 
alternative school calendar year will affect their lifestyles. They soon 
discover how to make a year-round program work for them. Most 
parents want to cooperate with the school and help their children to 
succeed. But for working parents, who must take their vacations in 
the summer, it is often difficult to find time to participate in school 
acti'-ities with their children. With a year-round program, working 
parents can finally participate in something the school is doing be- 
cause the school is open in the summer during their vacation. This 
prospect not only pleases parents but delights their children, whose 
parents never have been able to visit school during the day. 

Many parents, as they look at their family needs, request a certain 
track for personal reasons - from days off in various seasons for 
special family gatherings to days off for inexpensive, off-season 
vacation opportunities. One administrator of a year-round school reports 
being surprised by a.special request from a mother of two boys and 
two giris. She wanted her two girls placed on one track and her two 
boys placed on a different track. It seems that when her four young- 
sters were home together during, the summer, they were constantly 
bickering. She found herself becoming a referee, but not a very good 
one as she tried to satisfy her children's wishes for entertainment and 
recreation. With her children divided into two tracks, she could 
do things with her girls that they liked to do and things with her boys 
'hat they liked to do. The mother was proud of the way she cleveriy 
used the school's multi-track system to plan the children's summer 
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activities and, in the process, to have an enjoyable summer for 
herself. 

Another anecdote illustrates how the year-round program can work 
for a family and enhance family values. Parents of three school-age 
children requested that each child be placed on a different track. The 
mother was about to give birth to her fourth child. The parents ar- 
ranged scheduling so that the oldest daughter would be home on in- 
tersession when the mother remmed from the hospital. This daughter 
could help the mother when help was needed most; and each sibling, 
in turn, would be able to spend some quality time with the mother 
and the newborn child. Hence, the flexibility of multi-track, year- 
round education fulfilled a special family need. 

Parents do have some objections to a year-round school, just as 
they object to many aspects of any school. Parents sometimes com- 
plain that they become frustrated with schedule changes required by 
the multi-track calendar. This is really a planning problem involving 
communication with parents. All school personnel must work to help 
parents and community members to understand the year-round edu- 
cation concept. The problem is usually with the parents and not the 
students, who quickly learn their schedules and know when to leave 
on intersession and when to return. 

As in any community, there are some parents who will complain 
about anything. And if the year-round school is the latest innovation 
to arrive on the scene, it is not surprising that it might come under attack. 

In summary, parents respond favorably to a year-round program 
if it works for them. The challenge for building administrators, dis- 
trict officials, and teachers is to educate the community on the merits 
of year-round education and to make the program work for the com- 
munity. Wl-ien educators have done their job effectively, then par- 
ents are proud of their year-round schools and wiU support the calendar 
change. It is this community support that makes the educators' care- 
ful planning all worthwhile. 
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Considerations for Bringing About Change 



v-xhanging a school calendar ingrained in our national tradition takes 
more than placing the item on a school board's agenda and asking 
for a yes or no vote. It requires thoughtful and careful planning. There 
will always be some resistance to change in a community. Because 
tradition has its own force, it is easier to impede change than it is 
to make it happen. Nevertheless, change can and will occur when 
its proponents have a thorough understanding of what they wish to 
change and how to it bring about. There are several elements involved 
in helping a community decide to make a change i-^ the traditional 
school calendar. 

1. Understanding the concept. Year-round education as a general 
term is often misunderstood by both educators and lay people in the 
community. Essentially, year-round education means the restructur- 
ing of the school year in such a way that the long summer vacation is 
broken up into shorter vacation periods throughout the year for the pur- 
pose of providing more continuous learning. To make this concept 
readily understood to parents and the wider community requires 
numerous examples with accompanying discussion about the various 
calendar options. 

Those administrators, teachers, and parents who are leading the 
change effort should be prepared to meet with as many groups as they 
can at any time and any place that is convenient to those groups. 
Presentations should include: 
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1. A definition of year-round education. 

2. How it is administered (calendar examples). 

3. Advantages and disadvantages of each calendar. 

4. Discussions of how year-round education can benefit children 
and teachers. 

5. How the change will be initiated and implemented in the district. 

2. Repetition of information. It is essential that the leaders for change 
be willing to present information about the basic concept of year-round 
education repeatedly. Constantly restating the essential information 
is needed to combat the myths and distortions that opponents of change 
might float in a community. Most audiences composed of a representa- 
tive segment of the community will respond positively to solid, fac- 
tual information presented in an organic. id and convincing way. 

3. Involvement of the larger community. Once a school district is 
seriously committed to studying the possibility of year-round educa- 
tion, it is important to involve representatives of key groups and community 
agencies that will be affected by the change. This representation should 
include, but not be limited to, teacher organizations, classified person- 
nel, administrative staff, parent-teacher organizations, parent/community 
advisory groups, city agencies such as parks and recreation depart- 
ments, youth-serving agencies, churches, and civic organizations. Most 
of these groups have calendars that revolve around the public school 
calendar; i change by the public schools means a change for them. 

These community representatives should be involved in the study 
and discussion process at its earliest stages. This early involvement 
is critical, because if there is a perception among community repre- 
sentatives that the school administration has already made a decision 
to change the calendar and they are being asked s..iiply to rubber 
stamp the decision, then there is likely to be a negative atmosphere 
that is not conducive to healthy change. 

4. Building support for change within the district team. At the outset, 
the board of education must be informed about the rationale for changing 
the school calendar, the manner in which the change study involving 
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community representatives will be conducted, and the tentative time- 
line for implementation. Every school district that has successfully 
implemented a year-round education program has had the full sup- 
port of its school board. Board members, as elected representatives, 
are vulnerable to pressures from those opposing change. Therefore, 
it is essential for district administrators to provide their school boards 
with a comprehensive rationale for the change. 
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Profiles of Year-Round Schools in Action 



1 here are more than 400 year-round schools in the U,S, operating 
at the elementary, middle, and high school levels. Some use multi- 
track calendars, others are single track. Twelve different year-round 
calendars are used, and they all are successful. Although the circum- 
stances leading to their establishment differ, they all enjoy the sup- 
port of their communities. This chapter presents profiles of year-round 
education in action at the elementary, middle, and high school levels. 

Janowski Elementary School 

Janov/ski Elementary School in Houston has 1,000 students, pre- 
kindergarten to grade five. In 1983, after a thorough study by the 
school's staff and administration, a 60-20 multi-track calendar was 
adopted. Housed in a facility designed for 720 students, the school 
is still overcrowded, even with the implementation of a multi track, 
year-round education program. Janowski is located in a predominantly 
Hispanic neighborhood. The mobility rate of the students' families 
is very high, sometimes as much as 100% in one year. Most of the 
school's families have more than one student attending Janowski. More 
than half of the students require instruction in Spanish; many of the 
rest need augmented English instruction. Janowski is a Chapter One 
school, with more than 200 students qualifying for Chapter One 
services. 
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Janowski is successful for a variety of reasons. First of all, the year- 
round program was planned carefully, considering both community 
and faculty needs. Families who felt that the year-round calendar was 
not appropriate for their lifestyle were allowed to transfer their chil- 
dren to a neighboring September-June school. In Janowski's first year 
of year-round education, only 22 students transferred; and in suc- 
ceeding years the transfer-out rate has remained low. Teachers who 
felt that the year-round calendar was not appropriate for them also 
were allowed to transfer to another school. Only a small number of 
teachers chose to transfer. One who transferred wants to return and 
is waiting for an opening. 

Janowski continues to experience success because of changes sug- 
gested by faculty, parents, and students. By seeing their suggestions 
implemented, they have a greater feeling of ownership of the school; 
teachers try harder. Also, the school receives strong support from 
the district's administration. When problems arise, the district adminis- 
tration will modify and adjust to facilitate the year-round concept. 
For example, the district's testing schedule was adjusted for Janowski 
so that its year-round students could have the same number of days 
of instruction before taking the tests as do students in the September- 
June calendar schools. 

One of Janowski's keys to success is its unique intersession pro- 
gram, which helps to maintain high quality, continuous learning for 
all students. Prior to the introduction of year-round education, the 
school's test scores on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills were showing 
a gradual decline each year. This decline stopped when the school 
converted to a year-round program, even though the school's chang- 
ing socioecononiic profile would indicate that further decline was like- 
ly. Most Houston educators believe that intersession classes were a 
major factor in reversing the test score decline. 

With Janowski's 60-20 calendar schedule, the intersession programs 
occur during the 20-day break. Those teachers on intersession break 
are given first option to teach intersession classes if they so choose. 
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Many teachers enjoy teaching intersession because they can earn ex- 
tra income and because it is a unique teaching experience. 

All students are invited to participate in intersession programs, but 
they are voluntary. All intersession students spend at least an hour 
a day in Janowski's computer lab working on skills identified by their 
teachers as needing remediation or in word processing to develop their 
creative writing abilities. In a short peiiod students achieve at least 
minimal computer competencies. Intersession students participate in 
a limited number of field trips. Also, many guest speakers come to 
the school and bring experiences that urban children are not likely 
to have, such as churning butter, quilting, cooking, and animal care. 
Sometimes, the intersession is devoted to a single theme or project 
for the entire 20-day period. An example of this was an intersession 
'devoted to putting on a play. The students wrote the play, made the 
scenery, props, and costumes, rehearsed it, and even baked the cookies 
they served to the invited audience - all in 20 days. Another inter- 
session group did a project in which tlie students constructed "Inter* 
session City.*" 

Whether for enrichment or remediation, the key to the success of 
intersessions is the freedom teachers have to be innovative and crea- 
tive. They are encouraged to try out new ways of teaching without 
using basal readers and textbooks traditionally used for formal in- 
struction. Only the imagination of the teacher limits what goes on 
in intersessions. Some teachers, of course, are more creative than 
others; but what is special about Janowski's intersessions is that 
teachers have the freedom to teach in their own way. Janowski's in- 
tersession classes are so popular that, even when parents have not 
given the children permission to attend, some of them sneak away 
from home and participate anyway. 

Janowski works because its calendar and program are tailored to 
the needs of the community. With only short 20-day vacations, its 
Hispanic students who are learning English do not have time to for- 
get as they would over an entire summer of no English in a Spanish- 
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dominanl environment. Teachers used to repori how frustrated their 
students were on returning to school in September and being expected 
to rememl>er their previously learned English skills. With shorter 
breaks, students remember their skills; they experience more success 
and can sec their progress. And if the students attend intersession 
classes, they have more opportunites to acquire and practice English 
skills in a nonthreatening environment. Even with the high mobility 
of the school's population, resulting in the loss of many days of in- 
struction, students can be placed on a particular track, be switched 
in tracks, or be encouraged to attend intersession in order to acquire 
additional learning time. Year-round scheduling is flexible enough 
to allow students to make up lost time in many ways. 

Jahowski School succeeds because it accommodates faculty, stu- 
dents, and community. It offers the community flexibility; and the 
community, in return, offers its support. Although this year-round 
school came into existence to ease overcrowding, it has accomplished 
that and much more in the four years since it was established in 1983. 

Incline Middle School and Suva Intermediate School 

The flexibility of year-round education becomes clearer by examin- 
ing how it operates in two intermediate level schools. Though dis- 
tinctly different, these two schools illustrate important features that 
a year-round schedule can provide. 

Incline Middle School in Incline Village, Nevada, is a small school 
serving 275 students in grades six through eight. Although it started 
with the basic 45-15 Single-Track Plan, the school now offers fami- 
lies a more flexible schedule called the Modified Mountain Plan. In- 
stead of adhering to a strict 45 days in school, 15 days out, the school 
modified the calendar to provide a five-week summer vacation and 
a lengthened winter holiday. With no overcrowding, there has been 
no need to use multi-track scheduling. 

Incline Village's economy is based heavily on recreation and tour- 
ism, making it difficult for families to take vacations during the cu&- 
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tomary vacation periods that families in other parts of the country 
use. V/ith the flexibility provided by the year-round calendar, fami- 
lies can enjoy off-season vacations. As a result, the school has en- 
joyed strong support from the community. At the same time, the 
better-pac^d schedule has helped to reduce absences by both teachers 
and students. 

In contrast to Incline Middle School, the Suva Intermediate School 
in Montebello, California, serves a student body of 1,600 students 
in grades five through eight. To handle the overcrowding, the school 
has adopted a 45-15 multi-track schedule. Like many middle schools, 
Suva's fifth and sixth grade arc mostly self contained, while in grades 
seven and eight students spend part of the day in a self-contained class- 
room and part of the day moving from class to class for special 
subjects. 

Middle school students need a continuous learning mode, which 
the year-round concept provides. Also, the multi-track caler '^r is 
particularly appropnate for the exploratory nature of the middle school 
curriculum. For example, the art teacher can offer an exploratory 
block of art instruction of up to nine weeks for each track of students 
and earn additional income with an extended teaching contract. Suva, 
like so many other year round schools, experiences fewer discipline 
problems and higher-than-cxpccted attendance patterns. 

Huntington Park High School 

Year round education came to Los Angeles* Huntington Park High 
School in July 1981, after a year's aftempt at extended-day classes 
on a campus built for 2,400 that was trying to educate more than 3,000. 
After careful study, community leaders and school staff urged the 
adoption of a multi track, year round calendar as a better option than 
either extended-day or double-session classes. Now with 3,600 stu- 
dents, Huntington Park High has adopted a three-track Concept 6 
schedule. With this calendar, the school has achieved a 50% gain in 
capacity, since only 2,400 students are on campus ai any one time. 
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In concert with its feeder elementary and junior highs and with strong 
support from the Los Angeles Unified School District, Huntington 
Park High has developed an impressive year-round program. 

Each of the three tracks offers an extensive choice of courses to 
students. Each track has its own representatives in the student govern- 
ment. Teachers generally follow the same track schedule as the stu- 
dents and identify themselves as faculty on tracks A, B. or C. 
Cooperation among the three groups is strong and there is virtually 
no rivalry among the tracks. 

Huntington Park's student body is 95% Hispanic, with many hav- 
ing limited English-speaking ability when they enroll at the school. 
The school has an enviable reputation for quality education and for 
making students feel important. Standardized achievement scores at 
the school have gone up each year since year-round education was 
snitbtcd. Many staff members attribute the increase in part to the year- 
round concept. 

Huntington Park has a full extracurricular program, and the athlet- 
ic program has continued unabated. Job opportunities for students are 
available in the community throughout the year. Vandalism has 
decreased to the point where it is only a minor problem. Student at- 
tendance is higher than when the school operated on a September- 
June calendar. Students who are off-track (on vacation) have not 
proved to be a problem; indeed, they seem to respect the privacy of 
on-track students who need to complete their class assignments. 

Huntington Park High, in breaking out of the September-June calen- 
dar that impedes innovation in most U.S. high schools, is demon- 
strating that significant change is possible by moving to a year-round 
schedule, and that good results can follow the change. 
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Conclusion 



the year 2000 fast approaching, it is reasonable to question 
whether a school calendar designed for the agricultural economy of 
the 1800s is appropriate for today's schools. Can we continue to justify 
a school calendar year that includes a three-month interruption of for- 
mal instruction? Year-round education proponents argue convincingly 
that continuous instruction is better instruction. By reorganizing the 
instructional year to eliminate the long summer vacation, it becomes 
possible to provide more continuous instruction, thereby improving 
retention and reducing memory loss. 

Year-round education has proved itself. Achievement scores are 
equal lo or better than comparable traditional calendar-year schools; 
capital outlay and operating costs are substantially reduced; niore op- 
portunities for remediation are possible; student and teacher atten- 
dance is up; vandalism is down. One final question summarizes why 
year-round education, in one form or another, ought to be adopted 
in most of the nation's schools. 

If year-round education were the traditional school calendar and 
had been for a hundred years, and if someone were to suggest a "new" 
calendar whereby school students were to be exempt from formal in- 
struction for up to three months at a time, would the American pub- 
lic allow, or even consider, such a scheme? 

The year-round concept as described in this fastback provides an 
answer. 
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